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of happy intercourse with Millais, Brown and Rossetti;
words flowed forth in the gentlest and kindliest of tones until
the listener was in possession of the minutest details of the
incidents related. But he did not confine himself to mere
incidents ; he was wont at times to relate whole chapters out
of his own life. One such occasion is referred to by Edward
Clodd in his Memories. The story was connected with some
events of his early years, and Clodd tells us that it was
" recited with so vivid a minuteness as to hold the hearers
spellbound; the reciter's wonderful memory supplying the
actual conversations. ... It began in the afternoon, it
went on through dinner to bedtime, it was finished the
next morning," and the listeners were profoundly impressed
by Hunt's power as a story-teller. Another friend, Charles
Rowley, writes: " The varied experiences of life and work
made Hunt one of the richest and fullest of men. He was
brimful of keenly observed matter, both at home and
abroad ; nothing escaped him."1

An interesting fact about his reminiscences is that
whenever and wherever they were related they were clothed
always in the identical language. When his friends referred
playfully to this habit of his, his reply was that it was only
natural that the same reminiscences should take the same
verbal form. His memory for words almost rivalled that
of Macaulay. After he had become blind the newspaper
was read to him each morning, and it became apparent
during the course of lunch that he had at his command the
whole of the portions of news that interested him sufficiently
to be repeated, and could repeat them in the exact language
in which they were printed. When referring in conversation
to this extraordinary gift, which applied equally to colour
and form, he used to say that his memory had been continu-

i Fifty Tears of Work without Wages, by Charles Rowley.